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Like you will he live, or like you will he perish ; 
When decay'd, may he mingle his dust with 
your own ” 1 
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130 THE MIRROR. 
LORD BYRON IN GREECE. roceed in no good humour with the 


to p 
fabled forge of Vulcan. 
As Greece was at this time torn by &: 


ee any cular faction. Greece, 
though are eX 
posse te was in at 


coversh in ins' 
cess—her 


Pinning and provisi eae gpa 


rey of Sram only whoin he sent & > ae the defence 


place 'E ever wes con Missolonghi. After the battle Byron trans. 


mitted and medicines, of which 


try.” broug 
slings os thine it was that, but 4 short 74 he ‘hed eae ees ee 


time before his decease, he com one and ‘pecuniary 
of the most beautiful and touching of his Deen wounded in the battle. He hed 
on his attaining his thirty-sixth y ee A crores 

songs, 8 Government. He ‘says, ‘in a letter, “I 
Sante Tt strongly proves the birth of Offered to advahee’s thousand’ dollars € 
wd be een for glo he anew ficld, month for the succour of Missolonghi, 
geen by one of the stanzas — 07 the Suliotes under Botzaris (sine: 
“Ha itnd oa it py live? ' killed), but the Government have at. 
’ swered me through of this agent 

that they wish to confer with me 

viously, which <is, in’ fact, saying 


Lord Byron embarked from Leghorn, ¥ 
and arrived in 3, attended ya sults ig for the public cause, otherwise I will 
friends in an, English not advance a para—the tion, say 


> tay: hoover I will have nothing to 
do with the factions, unless to reconcile 
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Greeks ; in one of his letters, after allu- 
to his having advanced £4,000, 
expecting to be called on for £4,000 

more, 
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extremely courteous, which arose from 
a singular circumstance. On their first 
mounting the frigate’s deck, the captain 


they gave orders to put them all in irons, and 


might have to further extremi- 
ties, when master of the vessel went 
up to him, and asked “ whether he did 
not recollect Spiro, who had saved his life 
in the Black Beh, fifteen years before ?” 
Upon which, the Turk looking stead- 
fastly at him for a few moments, ex- 
claimed—‘ what! can it be Spiro ?” and 
springing ping embraced his former 

iverer wi test transport. 
This unlooked for mi srw was followed 
by a promise that every effort would be 
made to obtain his speedy liberation on 
their arrival at Patras.* 


a very narrow 

by the Turks. 

was in considerable danger ; but still his 
anxiety was not for himself. “I am un- 
easy at being here,” he says, in one of his 
letters, “* not so much on my own account, 
as on that of the Greek boy with me ;+ for 
you know what his fate would be; and I 
would sooner cut him in and my- 
self, than have him taken out by these 
barbarians.” 


The very first day of his Lordship’s 
pF oe Bhi P 


Another 


object with Lord B: 
and one w : ood 


he never ceased to forward 


nor much opportunity before his decease 
carry this point to any great extent; 
much done. 
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Lord Byron’s arrival 
been used as a sort of fortress and 
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ho attempted the North 
, and is (it may be supposed) now 
ee against Le- 

at a moment again, the sergean 
closed and struggled, when the -Suliote 
drew a pistol from his belt. The sergeant 
wrenched it out of his hand and blew the 


cause, the unlooked for disappointment 


preyed on his spirits, and uced a de- 
gree of irritability, which, if it was not 

sole cause, contributed to a 
severe fit of y, with which he was 


Ha nap 
ving, 
truggled Ca festa 
8 to get away, ain Ww. 
ho had gone out to his Seen con stru hin with the flat 
ith Lord Byron, and was pert of its whereupon the enraged Greek 
jocular manner with Mr. flew upon him with a pistol in one hand, 
and the sabre in the other; and at the 
same moment nearly cut off the captain’s 
right arm, and shot him 
head. Captain Sass, who was remarkable 
for his mild and courageous, character, 
expired in a few minutes. The Suliote, 
also, was a man of distinguished bravery. 
This was a serious affair, and great appre- 
e agitation, and was placed on a hensions were entertained that it would 
‘or some, minutes his countenance not end here. The Suliotes refused to 
much. distorted. He, however, surrender the man to. justice,. alleging 
recovered his senses—his sj that he had been struck, which, in Suliote 
and he soon a) ectly law, justifies all the. consequences. which 
enf and ‘exhausted may follow. 
} of the struggle. Dur- rant ag oar Og hy Byron’s im- 
~he behaved. with his usual provement in health, his s felt from 
firmness, and his efforts in the first that he ought to, try a change of 
ith, and attempting tomaster air. Missolonghi is a flat, marsay, and 
are described as gigantic..In pestilential place, and ik for pur- 
of ss < wakes tes poses of utility, never would have been 
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selected for his residence. When the ex- 
pedition against Lepanto was abandoned, 
various other projects were proposed both 
as ‘to military operations and Congresses 
for'uniting Eastern: atid Western Greece, 
until, at last came Lord Byron’s fatal ill- 
ness, and all’ schemes of Cofigresses and 
e.mpaigns were for a time forgotten in 
the apprehensions entertained for his life, 
and inthe subsequent lamentations over 
his- death: the meeting took place. at 
Salona, on the ee Fa Mavrocor- 
datos was not there, and Byron was 


on his death-bed, whtich brings us to an 
account of -- i 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF LORD 
' BYRON. 


THE last moments -of t men have 
always been a subject of deep interest, and 
are preanant with instruction. _ Surely if 
the death of any man will fix attention, it 
is that of one upon w most; trifling 
action the eyes of all Europe have been 
fixed for ten years, with an anxious and 
minute curiosity‘of which the annals of 
literature no’ previous example. 
The account of Lord Lyron’s last illness, 
which® we copy from. the Westminster 
Review, is collected from the mouth of 
Mr. Fletcher, who has been for more than 
prove ears his confidential attendant. 

. $: My master,” says Mr. Fletcher, 
** ‘continued his usual custom of riding 
daily, when the weather would ‘permit, 
until the 9th of April... Bat, on that ill- 
fated day he got very wet, and’on his re. 
turn home, his Lordship changed’ the 
whole of his ‘dress, -but-he had been too 
lorig in his ‘wet clothes, and 'the cold, of 
which-he- had complained, more or less, 
ever since we' left’ Cephalonia, made ‘this 
attack to‘be mote severely felt. . Though 
tather feverish during the night, his Lord. 
ship slept pretty well, but complained in 
the morning of a in his:bones and a 
head-achcs this did not, however, prevent 
him from taking ‘a ride in the afternoon; 
which I grieve to say was his’ Jast. . His 
Lordship: was visited ‘by:the same 
slow fever, and-I was on to perceive on 
the next morning that his appeared 
to be increasing. He was very low, and 
complained of not having had ‘any sleep 
during the night. His ip’s appe- 
tite was also quite gone. I peeks 
pay see at of pore .- took three 
or r spoonsful, ' sa: it was v 

good, but could take no more. It we 
not till the third day, the 12th, that I 
began to be alarmed about my master: 
In all his ‘fortner' colds’ he always slept 
well, and was never affected b slow 
fever. - I therefore went.to Dr. jo and 
Mr. Millingen, the two medical attend. 
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ants, and inquired minutely into every 
circumstance connected with my: master’s 
present illness; both ' replied :that' there 
was no danger, and I might make myself 
perfectly easy on the subject, for all would 
be well in ‘a-few days. .. This was on the 
13th. . Omthe following day, I found my 
master in such a‘State, that FE could riot 
feel happy renga, gens, Samba 
would send’ to ‘Zante for Dr. : 
after expressing miy:fears lest his Lord. 
ship should get worse, he desired me:to 
consult the doctors, which I did, and was 
told there was no: oecasion for calling in 


7 person, as they hoped all would be 


in a few days.” 

In the course of the day his Lordship 
Fo por said, he was sure the doctors 
did not understand, and Mr. Fletcher con- 
tinued to urge that Dr. Thomas should 
be sent. for, but the doctors assured him 
that his master would’be better in two or 
three days. Mr. Fletcher contiriues :—~ 
“ The whole nourishment taken by my 
master for the last eight days consisted of 
a small quantity of broth at two or three 
different times, and two spoonsful of ar. 
row-root on the 18th, the day before his 
death. The. first time I heard of there 
being any intention of bleeding his Lord- 
ship was on the 15th, when it was proposed 
by Dr. Bruno, but objected to at first by 
my master, who asked Mr. Millingen if 
there wasany great reason fortaking blood ; 
the latter replied that it might be ot service, 
but added that it could be deferred until 
the nextday. And accordingly my mas. 
ter was bled in theright arm on the even. 
ing of the 16th, and'a pound of blood was 

en. I observed at the time that it had 
@ most inflamed a wae reiharire 
now began to say that ently 
urged my master to be bled, but that he 
had always refused. A long dispute now 
_ Paya ee that ou mapa Poa 
and the necessit: m 
assistance to Zante, epon obich I-was in. 
formed, for the first time, that it would be 
of no use, a8 my master would be better, 
or no more, before the arrival of Dr. Tho. 
mas. His Lordshipcontinued to get worse, 
but, Dr. Bruno ‘said he chong a 
blood again. would save his life; and 
lost no time in telling my master how ne- 
cessary it was to comply with the doctor’s 
wishes; to this he by: saying, he 
feared they knew about hie diss 
continued to get 


order, an 
the 17th he was bled twice, 


was followed by fainting fits,‘and hewould 
have fallen down more than ence, had J 
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not caught him-in my arms. In order to 
prevent such an accident, I took care not 
to let his Lordship stir without supporting 
him. On this day my master said to me 
twice—‘ I cannot sleep, and you well 
know I have not been able to sleep for 
more than a week; I know,’ added his 
Lordship, ‘ that a man can only be a cere 
tain time without sleep, and then he must 
go mad without any one being able to 
save him, and I would ten times sooner 
shoot myself than be mad, for I am not 
afraid of dying, I am more fit to die than 
people think.’ I do not, however, believe 
that his pny Pee any apprehension of 
his fate till the day after, the 18th, when 
he said, ‘I fear a che will be ill b 
sitting up constantly night and day.’ 
prone ar we shall neverleave your Lord« 
ship till you are better. As my master 
je fh slight fit of delirium on the 16th, I 
took care to remove the pistols and stilet- 
to which had hitherto been kept at his bed- 
side in the night. On the 18th his Lord- 
ship add: me frequently, and seemed 
to be very much dissatisfied with his 
medical treatment. I then said ‘ Do allow 
me to send for Dr. Thomas,’ to which he 
answered, * Do so, but be quick. Iam 
only sorry I did not let you do so before, 
as I am sure they have mistaken my dis- 
ease; write yourself, for I know they would 
not like to see other Doctors here.’ I did 
not lose a moment in obeying my mas- 
ter’s orders, and on informing Dr. Bruno 
and Mr. Millingen of ‘it, they said it 
was very right, as they now began to 
be afraid themselves. On returning to 
py Remcst room, his first words were, 
* Have you sent?? “ I have my Lord,” 
was my answer; upon which he said, 
* You have done very right, for I should 
like to know what is the matter with me.’ 
Although his Lordship did not appear to 
think his dissolution was so near, I could 
ive he was getting weaker every 
r, and he even began to have occa- 
sional fits of delirium. He afterwards said, 
* Inow begin to think I am seriously ill, 
and in case I should be taken off sud- 
denly, I wish to give you several directions, 
which I hope you will be particular in 
executed.’ J answered I would, in 
case such an event came to pass, but ex- 


?” ¢Oh! my God, no—you will 

too much time, and I have it not to 
fot my time is now short,’ said his 
‘ordzhip ; and immediately after, ‘ Now, 
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pay attention ;’ his Lordship commenced 
by saying, ‘ You will be provided for. 1 
begged him, however, to proceed with 

of more consequence, he then con. 
tinued, ‘ Oh, my poor dear child! my 
dear Ada! my God, could I but have seen 
her! give her my blessing—and my dear 
sister Augusta and her children ;—and 
you will go to Lady Byron, and say 

‘ell her every thing—you arefriends 
with her.’ His Lordship appeared to be 
greatly affected at this moment. . Here 
my master’s voice failed him, so that I 
could only catch a word at intervals, but 
hekept muttering something very seriously 
for some time, and would often raise his 
voiceand say, ‘ Fletcher, nowif youdonot 
execute every order which [have given you, 
I will torment you hi ible.” 
—Here I told his Lordship, in a state 
of the greatest perplexity, that I had not 
understood a word of what he said, to 
which he replied, ‘ Oh, my Gop! then 
all is lost! for it is now too late—can it 
be possible you have not understood me ? ° 
* No, my Lord,” said I, “ but I pray 
you to try and inform me once more.” 
* How can I?’ rejoined my master, ‘it 
is now too late, and all is over” I said, 
“ Not our will, but Gon’s bedone,” and 
he answered, ‘* Yes, not mine be done— 
but I will try *. His Lordship 
did indeed make sevetal efforts to speak, 
but could only repeat two or three’ words 
at a time, such as, * My wife ! my child! 
my sister! you know all—you must say 
all—you know my wishes ;’ the rest was 
quite unintelligible. A consulation was 
now held (about noon), when it was de- 
termined to administer some Peruvian 
bark and wine. My master had now been 
nine days without sustenance whatever 
except what I have already mentioned. 
With the exception of a few words which 
can only interest those to whom they 
were addressed, and which, if required, I 
shall communicate to themselves, it was 
impossible to understand any thing his 
Lordship said after taking the bark. He 
expressed a wish to sleep. Tat one time 
asked whether I should call Mr. Parry ? 
to which he oe. * Yes, liar call 
him.’ Mr. Parry desired to com: 
pose himself. He shed tears, and, appa- 
rently sunk into a slumber. Mr. y 
went away, expecting to find him refreshed 
on his return—but it was the commence- 
ment of the leth his death. 
The last words I heard my master utter, 
were at six o’clock on the evening of the 
18th, when he said. * I must sleep now ;” 
upon which he laid down never to ‘rise 
again ! for he did not move hand or foot 
during the following twenty-fow hours. 
His Lordship appeared, however, to be-in 
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a state of suffocation at intervals, and’ bad 
a frequent rattling in the throat ; on these 
occasions, I called Tita to assist me in 
raising his head, and I thought he seemed 
to get quite stiff. The rattling and chok- 
ing in the throat took place every half hour; 
and we continued to raise his head when- 
ever the fit came on, till six o’clock in 
the evening of the 19th, when I saw my 
master his eyes and then shut them, 
but without shewing any symptom of 
pain, or moving hand or foot. “‘ Oh, my 


Gop!’ [ exclaimed, “I fear his Lord- cular 


ship is gone!’ The doctors then felt his 
pulse, and said, ‘ You are right—he is 
gone.” 


APPEARANCES ON OPENING’ 
THE BODY OF LORD BYRON. 


The following account of the opening 
of Lord Byron’s body, and the appear- 
ances it exhibited, is given by the profes- 
sional gentleman to whom that office was 
entrusted :— ‘ 

‘¢ 1. The bones of the head were found 
to he exgessively hard, and the skull was 
without the slightest sign of suture, 
like that of an octogenarian. It might 
have been said to consist of a single bone 
without deploes. 

“2. The dura meninge was so firmly 
attached to the internal surface of the 
cranium, that it required the repeated 
exertions of two strong men to separate 
the outer bones from it. The vessels of 
this membrane were ly distended 
’ and completely full, and it united to the 
pia mater, in different parts, by some 
membraneous filaments. 

‘¢ 3. Between the via meninge: and the 
furrows of the brain, a great many bub- 
bles of air were found, with drops of lymph 
adhering in several places to the pia 
meninge. 

‘¢ 4. The grand fair of the brain was 

with membraneous filaments, 
which attached it firmly to both the he. 
mispheres; it was likewise extremely full 
of blood. 

“ 5. The cerebral medulla was full of 
minute blood-vessels of a bright red co- 
lour, and very much swollen. Under the 
pons ,varolitis at the base of the hemi- 
sphere, in the two superior or lateral ven- 

icles there was found an extravasation of 
about two ounces of bloody serum; and 
at the bottom of the cerebellum there was 
a similar expansion, the effects of a se- 
vere inflammation of the brain. : 

“ 6. The medullary substance-was in 
much greater proportion than is common 
in the cortex, and was very firm‘and con- 
sistent. The oerberum and cerebellum, 
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without any of the integaments, weighed 
about six medical pounds. 

6-4, The impressions or furrows of the 
blood-vessels, in the internal part of the 
skull bones, though small, were much 
More numerous than usual. 

“ §.The lungs were very fine, perfectly 
sound but large, to a size almost gigantic. 

6 9. Between the pericardium and the 
heart, there was an ounce of lymphatic 
water. The heart was more ample and 
voluminous than ordinary, but its mus- 
substance was very relaxed and 
fibreless. 

% 10. The liver was smaller than the 
natural size, as were likewise the biliary 
vessels, which, instead of bile contained 
air. The intestines were distended with 
air and of a deep yellow coloar. 

“ 11. The veins were very large and 
healthy, and the urinary vessels compa- 
ratively small.’ 

From this examination it was unani- 
mously concluded by the medical gentle- 
men who attended it, that if Lord Byron, 
from the commencement of his illness, 
had consented to a little loss of blood, as 
his private physician repeatedly advised, 
or even if, at a more advanced stage of 
the disorder, he had yielded to the press- 
ing solicitations of his medical advisers, to 
allow a copious bleeding, his Lordship 
would not have fallen a victim to this 
attack. From the statements marked 1, 
8, 9, it may be confidently asserted that 
his Lordship could not have lived many 
years, from his extreme susceptibility of 
disease, either through the strength of his 
passions, his excessive occupations, or 
even through his utter disregard of all 
the necessary means to prevent the effects 
of constipation. 


ANECDOTES OF LORD BYRON. 


An answer which Lord Byron made toa 
fellow scholar, in the Grammar School of 
Aberdeen, who questioned him as to the 
cause of the honorary addition of “‘Domi- 
nus de Biron” to his name, served at that 
time, when he was only ten years of age, 
to point out that he would be a man who 
would think, speak, and act for himself ; 
who, whatever might be his sayings or 
his doings, his vices or his virtues, would 
not condescend to take them at second 
hand. This happened on the very day 
after he had been menaced with being 
fi round the school, for a fault which 
he not committed; and when the 
question was put to him, he replied : “¢ It 
is not my doing. Fortune was to = 
me eae for what another did, an 

she has this day made me a Lord for what 
another has ceased tode. I need not thank 
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her in either case; for I have asked nothing 
hands.”” : 


at her 
A gentleman of the sister kingdom, one 
of those industrious persons who can en- 
gage to do any thing, and who let nothi 
escape them for the want of seeking, h 
that Lord Byron was about to set out for 
inalligence, it instantly fashed pen the 
intelligence, it instan' upon the 
mind of this universal pier ars dy that it 
ween Fe a gee meens.of ihe wing fo 
procure the situation of pone secretary 
tohis Lordship. Upon this he made him- 
self as spruce and as interesting as pos- 
sible ; and off he set for the Albany, the 
lace where Lord Byron then d. His 
Lordship was at og a in the act of 
stepping into his curricle, when he was 
poe ¢ by the candidate for the private 
secretaryship. He began by a long disser- 
tation on his own powers ; proceeded to 
an equally long topography of the route 
which it might be most eligible to pursue: 
and ended by an inquiry as to the time at 
which they would set out. “ My dear 
Sir,” said Byron, with much naiveté, 
“we set out this instant; but you see 
that I cannot accommodate you,—there 
are but two seats in the curricle, andm 
servant, the rogue, has got into one of 
Mt Same aieh ‘ton dis of 
man from a distant part 
Pp ag who had quarrelled with his 
father, in consequence of having squan- 
dered a small sum of money, was friend- 
less, and almost pennyless, in the metro- 
polis; and at last wrote a little poem, or 
rather a succession of bad rhymes, which 
he offered to the booksellers. Most of 
them rejected the jceyperrin poem with 
scorn; but at last the writer met with 
one who said that, if ten pounds were 
given him, he would publish it, and give 
the writer half the profits. Elated with 
this, he sallied into the streets, and had 
wandered as far as Piccadilly, ere he knew 
what he was about, or whither he was 
going. Exhaysted at last, he stood still 
at the front entrance of the Albany, with 
his manuscript in his-hand. Byron hap- 
post to sand his notice being drawn 
ry i jar in the young man’s 
appearance, he accosted him. The whole 
story came out; and the rustic rh ter 
was taken into the apartment of the bard. 
“ And so Ph say you have quarrelled 
with ther?’”? said Byron. “ Yes,” 
said man, hanging down his head. 
“ And you could get a chance of half the 
profits of your poem for ten pounds ?” 
“* Yes,” said the young man again, rais- 
ing himself up. ““‘ And for how much 
ot We ae ree 
yron, again. “For ten poun 
also,” said the young man. Then,” 


Old Murray, who had been a servant 
at Newstead many years, and was alive 
and remained there when Colonel Wild- 
a L amscenperte bein ae = to follow 
Lord Byron, when B. left the 
he said he had but one favour an 
which Pin that he mi a buried near 
him ; thereply was, “‘ Well, Murray, I pro- 
mise you that, or any thing else you like to 
ask.” Old Murray died some years back, 
and is buried at Hucknall, and his. last 
request also’ is complied with; but that 
was nearly not taking place, as had it not 
been for the wish of Mrs. Leigh, Lord 
B’s. sister, he would have been buried in 


y the poet’s corner, Westminster Abbey.” 


* When in 1810, says Lerd B 
after the departure of my friend Mr. Hob- 
house for E id, I was seized with a 
severe fever in the Morea, my Arnaout 
servants saved my life, by frightening 
away my physician, whose throat they 
threatened to cut, if I was not cured 
within a given time. To this 
assurance of posthumous retribution, and 
a resolute tefusal of Dr. Romanelli’s 


pom tions, I attribute my — I 
ad left my Mat remaining English ser- 
vant at Athens; my dragoman, or inter- 


preter, was.as ill as myself; and my poor 
‘Arnaouts nursed me with an attention 


which would have done honour to civili- 


zation. 

* “© When preparations were made for 
my return, my Albanians were summoned 
to receive their pay. Basilius took his 
with an awkward show of regret at my 
intended departure, and marched away to 
his quarters with his bag of piastres. I 
sent for Dervish, but for some time he 
was not to be found ; at ng en 
just as Signor Logotheti, er to the 
y rates a at Athens, and some other 
of my Greek acquaintances paid me a 
visit. Dervish took the money, but on 
a sudden dashed it to the ground, and 
clasping his hands, which he raised to his 
forehead, rushed out of the room weeping 
bitterly. From that moment to the hour 
of my embarkation, he continued his 
lamentations, and all our efforts to eon- 
sole him only produced this answer,— 
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“ He leaves me!”—Signor Loagotheti, 
wio never wept before for any thing less 
than the loss of a para, (about the fourth 
ofa farthing), tne Padve of the convent, 
m ts, and my visitors, melted ; 
and T verily believe that Sterne's foolish 
fat scullion would have left her fish-kettle 
to sympathize with ‘the unaffected and 
unexpected sorrow of this barbarian.— 
¥or my own ‘part, when I remembered 
that, a short time before my departure 
from land, a noble and most intimate 
associate had excused himself from taking 
leave of me, * because he had to attend 
a relation to a milliner’s'—I- felt no less 
surprised than humiliated by the present 
vecurrence and the past recollection. 

One or two more anecdotes related of 
this child of nature are both interesting 
and characteristic. ‘* That Dervish,” 
says his Lordship, ‘‘ would leave me with 
some regret was to be expected ; for when 
master and man have been scrambling 
over the mountains of a dozen provinces 
together, they are unwilling to separate ; 
but his present feclings, contrasted with 
his native ferocity, improved my opinion 
of the human heart. I believe this almost 
feudal fidelity is frequent among them. 
One day: on our journey over Parnassus, 
an Englishman in my service gave him a 
push, in some dispute about the \ 
which he unluckily mistook for a blow ; he 
spoke not, but sat down, leaning his head 
upon his hands. Foreseeing the conse- 

uences, we endeavoured to explain away 
affront, which only produced the fol- 
lowing answer :—‘ I have been a robber ; 
—I am a soldier ;—no captain ever struck 
me ;—You are my master s—I have eaten 
your bread ;—but by that bread (a usual 
oath) had it been otherwise, I would have 
stabbed the dog your servant, and gone 
to the mountains.’ So the affair ened; 
but nf that da co on: = a tho- 
roughly ve the thoughtless fellow b 
whom he hed been insulted. d 

‘© On my third journey to Cape Co- 
lonna, as we the defile 
that leads from the hamlet between Ke- 
ratia and Colonna, I observed Dervish 
riding rather out of the path, and leanin 
his head upon his hand as if in pain. 
rode up to him and inquired. * We are 
fn’ peri,” he answered. ‘ What peril ?— 
We are phen in ames oy in tg 
passes to esus, Missolonghi, or Le- 
panto ; there are plenty of us, well armed, 


and the Choriates have not courage to be demand 


thieves.” * True, Affendi, (that is, Lord,) 
but nevertheless the shot is ringing in 
my ears."—“ The shot ! not one has been 
fired this morning.’’"—‘ I hear it notwith- 
standing—bom, bom, as plainly as I hear 
your voice.’ Pshaw!””—‘As you please, 
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Affendi ; if it is written, so will it be.’ 
—I left this quick-cared predestinarian, 
and rode up to Basili, his Christian com- 
patriot, whose cars, though not at all pro- 
phetic, by no means relished the intelli- 
gence. e all arrived at Colonna, re- 
mained some hours, and returned lei- 
surely, saying a variety of brilliant things 
in more languages than spoiled the build- 
ing of Babel, upon the mistaken seer— 
While we werecontemplating the beautiful 
prospect, Dervish was occupied about the 
columns. I thought he was deranged 
into an antiquarian, and asked him if he 
had become a Palaocastroman? ‘¢ No,’ 
said he, ‘ but these: pillars will be useful 
in making a stand;’ and added other 
remarks which at least evinced his own 
belief in this troublesome faculty of— 
‘ forehearing.’ On our return to Athens, 
we heard from Leoné, (a prisoner set on 
shore some days after), of an intended 
attack from a party of Mainotes concealed 
in the caverns beneath, and that they 
were only deterred from attacking us by 
the appearance of my two Albanians, 
conjecturing very sagaciously, but falsely 
that we had a complete guard of Arnaouts 
athand. I was at some pains to question 
the man, and he described the dresses, 
arms, and marks of the horses of our 
party so accurately, that, with other cir- 
cumstances, we could not doubt of his 

been in villanous company, and 


havi 
pti De ina bad neighbourhood. 
FUNERAL ORATION ON LORD 
NOEL BYRON, 
COMPOSED AND DELIVERED BY MR. 
SPIRIDION TRICOUPI. 
Printed by Order of Government. 
Merton, 10th April, 


Thursday in ter Week, 1824 
UNLOOKED-FOR event ! deplorable mis- 
fortune! But a short time has elapsed 
since the people of this deeply suffer- 
ing country welcomed, with unfei 
joy and open arms, this celebrated indi- 
vidual to their bosoms; to-day, over- 
whelmed with grief and despair, they 
bathe his funeral couch with tears of bit- 
terness, and mourn over it with incon- 
solable affliction. On Easter Sunday the 
happy salutation of the day, ‘* Christ is 
risen,” remained but half pronounced on 
the lips of every Greek ; and as they met, 
before even congratulating one another on 
the return of that joyous day, the universal 

was, ‘* How is Lord Byron?” 
Thousands, assembled in the spacious 
plain outside of the city to commemorate 
the sacred day, a as if they had 
assembled for the sole purpose of implot- 
ing the Saviour of the world to restore — 
to health him, who was a partaker with 
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us in our present struggle for the deliver- 
ance of our native 
Residing out of Greece, and enjoying 
all the, ures and luxuries of Europe, 
he might have contributed materially to 
the success of our cause, without comi 
personally amongst us; and this wo 
ve been sufficient for us, for the well 
proved ability and profound judgment of 
our Governor, the ident of the Se. 
nate, would have ensured our safety with 
the means so supplied. But if this was 
sufficient for us, it. was not so for Lord 
Byron. Destined by nature to uphold 
the rights of man whenever he saw them 
tram upon; born in a free and en- 
lightened country ; early taught, by read- 
ing the works of our ancestors (which in- 
deed teach all who read them), not only 
what man_.is, but what he ought to be, 
and what he may be—he saw the perse- 
cuted and enslaved Greek determined to 
break the heavy chains with. which he 
was bound, and to epwss the in into 
swords, that he might i 
iy 


ing us, not only with his wealth, of which 
he was 3. not only with his judg- 
ment, of which he has given us so man 
salutary examples; but with his sw 
which he was ing to unsheathe 
against our barbarous and tyrannical op- 
pressors. He came, with the determination 
die in Greece and for Greece! 


ring, was a man who, in one great 
of literature, gave his name to the 
age in which we live; the vastness of his 


world exists, this road 

remain always open; for it is, as well 
as_the other, a road to true know- 
ie men of all Europe 

him, and have celebrated him ; 

will celebrate the poet of our 
was born for all Europe and 


Occurs to me, as 
it is applicable to 


8 y 
have been many great 
did nations in the world but few ee 


been the epochs of their true glory : one 
phenomenon, I am inclined to believe, is 
wanting gs history of gos Nations, 
and one, the ibility of a - 
ance of which’ the all. ideri Peind 
of the philosopher has much doubted, 
Almost all the nations of the world have 
fallen from the hands of one. master into 
those of another ; some have been bene. 
fitted, others have been injured by the 
change ; but the eye of the historian has 
not yet seen a nation enslaved by barba- 
riana, and. more particularly by barba- 
tians rooted for ages in their soil—has 
not yet seen, I say such a people throw 
off their slavery unassisted and alone. 
This is the phenomenon ; and now, for 
the first time in the history of the world, 
we witness it in Greece ; yes, in Greece 
alone! The philosopher beholds. it from 
afar, and his doubts are dissi; 3 the 
historian sees it, and prepares his citation 
of it as a new event in the fortunes of 
nations ; the statesman sees it, and be- 
comes more‘ observant and more on his 

ard. Such is the extraordi time 
in which we live. My friends, in- 
surrection of Greece is not an of 
our nation alone; it is an of all 


our poor city, in token of our gratitude, 
Coated Kinane ates daemon at 
her citizens. In the agonies of death; 


mother, what unfeigned 
: heart feel, ‘chen 
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passed away. 
not to deeply affected as often as it recalls 
to mind this moment ? 


more grateful will be our deeds in the 
cause of our country, and, though re- 
moved from us, he will observe from 

heavens, of which his virtues have doubt- 
panty sapere wag This return 
alone does he require us for all his 


munificence; this reward for his love to- 
wards us; this consolation for his suffer. 
ings in our cause; and this inheritance 
for the loss of his invalnablelife. When 
our exertions, my friends, shall have 
iberated us from the hands which have 
so long held us down in chains; from the 


hands which have torn from our arms our 
Property. our brothers, our children ;— 

en his spirit rejoice, then will his 
shade he satisfied !—Yes, in that blessed 
hour of our freedom, the Archbishop will 


extend his sacred and free hand, and pro- benefactor 


nounce a blessing over his venerated 
tomb; the young warrior, sheathing his 
sword, red with the blood of his tyrannical 
oppressors, will strew it with laurel ; the 
statesman will consecrate it with his ora- 


tomb will not contain his ‘precious re- 
mains ;- the tomb will remain void; but a 
few days more will his body remain on 
the face of our land—of his new chosen 


country; it cannot be given over to our 
arms; it must be borne to his own native 
ak, Dae is honoured by his birth. 

Oh, Daughter! most dearly beloved by 
him; your arms will receive $ your 
tears will bathe the tomb which contains 
his body ; and the tears of the orphans of 
tig tn pension shed ee ra Newry 

precious heart, and over all the land 
of Greece, for all the land of Greece is his 
tomb. As in the last moment of his life 


and upon his li 
(Greece) sh 
cious remains. 


her the urn con 
rafal hoes, as a symbol of 
wards us. All Greece, clothed i 
ing, and inconsolable, accompanies the 
procession in which it is borne ; all eccle- 
siastical, civil, and military honours 
all his fellow-citizens of 
i and fellow-countrymen of 
Greece fo it, crowning it with their 
gratitude and bedewing it with their 
tears ; it is blessed by the pious henédic- 
tions and — of our Archb , 
Bishop, an our clergy. Learn, noble 
lady, learn that chieftains bore it on 
their shoulders, and carried it to the 
church; thousands of Greek soldiers lined 
the way through which it passed, with 
= ann of their muskets, eer had 
so man i to-' 
—- a ground, ee though They would 
war against that earth which was to de- 
prive them for ever of the sight of their 
s—all this crowd of soldiers, 
ready at a moment to march against the 
implacable enemy of Christ and man, 
surrounded the funeral couch, and swore 
never to forget the sacrifices made by 
your father for us, and never to allow the 
po Ae eres orvtiad acne A or 
oe m by barbarous and tyrannical 
ousands of Christian voices were 
in a moment heard, and the temple of 
the Almighty resounded with supplica- 
tions and prayers that his venerated re- 
mains might be’ safely conveyed to his 
native land, and that his soul might rest 
where the righteous alone find rest.. ~ 


FAMILY OF BYRON. 


ALTHOUGH there are few s who 
valued less the distinctions of birth than 
Lord’ Byron, yet he did not despise the 
i : His family, as will 


tinguished nearly eight centuries ago. 
We ought to premise that the abbrevi- 
ations ob. s. p. signify that the person 
died without issue. ‘ ‘ 





and Derby, in the reign of William I. 


— a 
Sir Roger de Buron, living in 1206, grandson of Hugh'de Buron, Lord of Horestan Caste, living in 1145, who was the son of Ralph de Buron. 





RALPH DE BURON held large manors in the 
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~ ON LORD BYRON. 

€ To the Editor of the Mirror. ) . 
Si1r,—As I understand that you intend 
to allot the Mrrror of next week prin- 
cipally to matters concerning the late 
Lord Byron, 1 take the liberty of trou- 
bling you with my tribute of regard and 
regret for that great genius, who, though 
young in years, became the highest star 
sa org poetical constellation of our coun- 


"Tre is a humble offering, but it is a 
heart-felt ene; and if your charity at 
any time prevails over your critical judg- 
ment, I hope it may so in the present 


= fade jonah. it a niche in your 
ntetesting 
JUVENIS. 


LINES ON LORD BYRON. 
Hane of my country! thy land-note of plea- 
sure 


I leave to awaken a tenderer tone, 
And breathe my soul's sorrow in more solemn 


measure, 
In mourning the minstrel whose spirit is 
The world crowned his harp with the palm of 
hail cloed now his bref, but bilan 


And the wail of the world now a requiem raises 
For the patriot poet, and patriot peer. 

‘The far flash of fancy—the fall flow of feeling, 
Have baw —T his wreath from a wand'ring 

The vivid. vere flowing like streams gently 


Or wild as the waters down cataracts hurled ! 
He could cause the loud laugh with the sally of 


satire ; 
But ad lamentation bends o’er the black 


ier 

Of Byron—the noble of name and of nature— 
The patriot poet and patriot peer. 

©, England! be proud,—for till Time’s tide 

assuages ~~ 
Thy lyre shall be loved for the songs of thy 
son ;— 

And ao * Go wi wide world—search the annals 

What phy a more p gpevives paca garland em a won? 


And to thee Caledonia a leaf of his 
Belo mes for thou nursed’st him a “‘ young 


ountaineer ;” 
And how pe thou et, tell the earlier carols, 
Of the patriot poet and patriot peer. 


But thou, lyric land! of a Sappho and Homer,— 
Classic coun try ! that once owned the good 


O! dear to thee, Greece, is the sun of the 


summer, 
So dear was the sun of song jast on thes set 
And anes his name in remem- 


ven more during and dear, 
men ihe stele craven waoee memorials, passive resem- 
blance 
Of the patriot poet and patriot peer. 
Rest thy manes, matchless minstrel! no more 


thy sew num 
Shall theill us with raptare, or throb us with 


woe ! 
©! green be the grass on the sod of thy slum- 


As green as the garland Fame bound on thy 
brow! 
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Though oe Ss tag hath set in the noon of its 
Yet thought thy sorrowing country shall 

That thon tv ‘dst for liberty—died'st to defend 
The paariat poet and patriot peer ! 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF LORD’ 
BYRON. 


(For the Mirror.) 
wy ee what sounds of hopeless sorrow 





is woe that scarcely knows relief. 


Hark ! Briton’s sonscommence the dirge : 
« Tho’ Byron's noon-day sun is set, 
Still o’er earth’s extremest verge 
Its ardent rays will linger yet.— 
tt aye, shall last for ever, 
the heroic bard’s no more ;— 
Tho’ wpe by clouds of error, 
Shall cheer the brave of ev'ry shore. 


Amidst the deathless great of Greece— 
Amidst the valiant, and the just, 
His laurell’d head reclined in peace, 
Surrounded with congenial dust. 
“Often on his mournful 
Shall English lips reluctant dwell.— 
Farewell! then, our England’s glory : 
Erring, ma bard, farewell!” 
Tottenham. I—-n MN. 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 
(For the Mirror ) 
Son of immortal fame ! Athena’s bard, 


t tho’ vile calumny shall cant a gloom, 
on spread wiailons curses o’er thy tomb?— 
Thy g' ittering By all shall rise Ae - ag 

Perish the name ao 

Where’er is raised ch pat ots flaming biete~ 

Where’er bold freedom’s banneris display 

Then there the name of Byron shall be found, 

And fames wide echo syllable the sound. 
ETonian. 


Cc. P. W. 


A TRIBUTE TO LORD BYRON. 
(For the Mirror.) — 
Harx to the knell! of which the mournful peals 
Thro’ Hella’s isles her heavy loss proclaim 
The agen lament of ev'ry heart that feels 
The worth and glory gone of Byron’s name! 
The benet is cold that owned no tyrant’s chain: 
Neglected lies the harp, that sweetly sung 
A vores co pe strain— - 
ts warble ended, and its chords unstrung. 


unde —s weep! nor Greece refrain from 
woe 
The tear that o’er the hero’s grave is shed 


(To worth entombed a tribute poor and low) 
Honours the living, and rewards the dead. 
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Greece, Greece bewails, her head with cypress 
cro 


wh'd, 
The a the mind, the bounteous hand all 
led: 


The heart she keeps, tho’ in death's fetters 


bound, 
She had it living, and retains it dead.* 


By the still urn the Grecian soldier stands, 
While the big tear rolls from his manly eyes ; 
With unfeigned woe he clasps his warlike 


bands— 
The Greek, that nobly fights and nobly dies. 


Noble the hand that guides a poet’s pen, 

And loves to trace the soul-enchauting strain ! 
But nobler still the hand that gives to men 

The means tu rive a tyrant’s woeful chain! 


The fabled phoenix dies ; its grave of fire 
Creates another of its wondrous kind: 

Another phoenix rises from the pyre, 
But Byron leaves no parallel behind. 


What! tho’a shade his talents o’ercast, 
And dimw‘d the splendour of his former days ; 
So shines the sun, the cloud ubsc ast, 
With greater glory and more lucid e. 


Too weak this strain the hero's fame to tell! 
It claims a nobler verse, far nobler lays: 
The pen can’t trace what ev’ry soul feels well ; 
‘Tis Byron’s lays must vibrate Byron’s eg 
LL. 


* This is an error, 


LINES 
Written on and near the tomb of Lord Byron. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue mild and mellow lustre of the morn 
Beans thro’ its thin mist: gilding, asin scorn, 
The distant landscape—tlate the lowly scene 
Of funeral int. Thy turret’s sheen, 
, meets my eye; and mocks my woe. 
dost thou thus thy laughing light-beams 


As thou wert wont, when in more youthful hour, 
Gaily I rambled round my bridal bower * 
Thy smiles were welcome then :—they suit not 


now, 
The gathering gloom that broods upon my brow. 
Thoa should’st be plunged, in teare than mid- 


night gloom, 
Deep as the darkness of recent tomb. 
Oh ! thou was’t once a joyful sight to me, 
Such as thou never, never more may’st be ;— 
Yet, oft at misty morn, or dewy eve, 
My soul must seek thy scenes, to gaze and 


grieve ; 

But ne’er again in joy my feet can wend 

The oft-trod paths, that to thy turret tend. 
*N.B. Hucknall was the author's residence 

at the period of his marriage. 


BYRON AND GREECE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


My muse was kindled on the poet's tomb: 

My harp was tuned upon the poet's bier : 

His fire, his power, his grandeur and his gloom, 
These first -I-felt—and aye, must woo them 


There shall be now the scene of my devotion ; 

The shrine to which my pilgrimage I pay : 

Yet still, it-better were the foam-white ocean 

_ pod ce om from Greece away. 
rit, like a sunny ray, 

Dart through ‘the soul of Greece, iil Greece 


Deliver'd from the Turks’ tyrannic sway : 

And e’en from her deliverer’s fetters Vm 

Forchains are chaius, tho’ bound by brethren on; 

And so anton never free, whilst warriors there 
one. 
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The following elegant tribute to. the 
memory of Byron is trom a clever little 
volume, just published, entitled, “* The 
Buccaneer, and other Poems.”*\—By John 
Malcolm :— 

LINES on THE DEATH or LORD BYRON, 


« The sun goes forth, but Conrad's is dim, 
And the night cometh, ne’er to pass him.” 
‘ Corsair. 


He’s gone ! the glorious spirit’s fled! 
The Miustrel’s strains are hush‘d and o’er, 
And lowiy lies the mighty dead ~ 
Upon a far and foreign shore. 
Still as the harp o'er Babel’s streams, 
For ever hangs his tuneful lyre, 
And he, with all his glowing ms, 
Quench’d like a meteor’s fire ! 


So sleeps the great, the young, the brave. 
Of all beneath the circling su 


Zi reign— 
So mute the music of the ton vue, 
Which poured but late the loftiest strain 
That ever mortal sung. 


Yet musing on his early doom, 
Methinks for him no tears should be, 
Above w bed of rest shall bloom 
The laurels of eternity. 
But, oh! while glory gilds his sleep, 
How shall the heart its loss forget? 
His very fame must bid it weep, 
His praises wake regret. 


His memory in the tears of Greece, 
Shall be embalmed for evermore, 


ere 
Shall still seem whispering of his name ; 
And lonely rocks and moun rise 

His monuments of fame! 


But where is he ?—ye dead— 
How secret and how silent all! 
No voice comes from the narrow bed—- 
No answer from the dreary pall. 
It hath no tale of future trust, 
No morning beam, no wakening eye, 
It only speaks of “‘ dust to dust,” 
Of trees that fall—to lie. 


“« My bark is yet upon the shore,” 
And thine is launched upon the sea, 
Which eye of man —~ not explore, 
Of fathomless Ete: ! 
Perchance, in some far re land 
We yet may meet—we yet may dwell; 
If not, from off this mortal strand, 
Immortal, fare thee well ! 


TO GREECE, ON THE DEATH OF 
LORD BYRON. 
Lanp, where the father-bard attuned the lyre _ 
For gods and heroes, where fair Sappho sung 
Immortal love, and like the bird of morn 
Bright Pindar soar'd on inspiration’s wing ! 
Land of the martyrs, whose eternal names 
The consecrated page of virtue 
When columns mouider; weep. not. bim who 
gave 

His glowing genius to thy holy cause, 
Whe lett the myrtle phe Ba and orange bowers, 


And soft retirement on Ausonia’ 
For the steep mountain and the 


Weep not for Byron, he hath won his fame; 
Weep not his glory, but avenge his loss ; 
Pour on the foe the spirit he hath breathed, 
So sha¥ the plain of Marathon again 
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with glory’s vintage, so the waves 
Or Shemiobe x redden'd with the blush 


t! ing 
ing the savage from the hero’s soil. 
ein died to win oor 8 Sram oe oth embrace 
Of desolation— 


The slave's bass scorn, aud pit ity of the free, 
And when just waking aking ffgm th thy trance of 


Did = his lyre enchant thee? Sweet and 


And fall of grandeur, like prophetic strains, 
oe — inspired thee with immortal hopes. 
music of the Orphean song” 

checked y, and called the spirit back 

And flushed the face of death with living fires. 

Orns Lenadertmapneceta 

rer rosy 

Effeminate enchantment, such as made 

The vassal youth, in base and shameless joys, 

Forget the virtues of their race—forget the 


Of arts and glory in their ancient land 
When liberty enclosed it—No ! i Muse 
Held not the cov of —— to the li 
Sparkling with witchcraft that venslav'd the 


soul. 
a a chords, was fit to 


The sword, Alcwus, thy own warrior-bard, 

Twin’d with the laurel from the Delphic ‘tree— 
Around ither’d not the votaries 

Of dance, and and wanton revel 

Wreathing their flow’ry crowns, ‘strewing 


The conch of ‘piesere or the myrtle bough ; 
martial — 


Seem ogee rt of the land, 
em that voila like the dark ocean, 


fen aba eneintes 


To these he spoke the words of fire, that flew 
»through the land!—now mute that 


And tahelons the wild chords of 

No livi can waken '—Let his dirge 

Be upon the stormy breath of war '— 

His m not the sighs of drooping slaves, 

But hdly hymns of .freemen ;—and the flowers 

That ‘urn, be of the immortal growth 

Of Fame’s bright chaplet,—never known to 
spring 

From = the bosom of a land in chains! 


{[MONODY ON THE DEATH OF LORD 
BYRON. 





ron is dead ! 

That proud unbending soul at last has fled, 

— mysterious, both in joy and gloom, 
reg the world, he sank into the tomb: 

And aan fair shores, where oft he lov'd to 


Caught bi lat breath, and heard his last fare- 


What grief now hangs o'er on ey tow'rs 
Darkens hér halls, and reigns thro’ ail her 


g at the loo 





bring out om he ut sig tiie 
e dark cypress waye o’er Byron’s urn, 


_She clears the 


THE MIRROR. 


Strew myrtle on his marble tomb, 

And round it twine the “‘ guhi in all her bloom.” 
Call on the spirits of his magic song, 

And sound a requiem as they pass along. 


Behold the visionary forms arise 
Like varied clouds in soft autumnal skies ! 
Pay for that voice whose melody divine 

So sweetly sang the cedar and the vine; 

* for the pene of the master’s hand, 

To ‘paint in order all the mournful band. 
First pensive Harold, Childe of tuneful lay, 
In y’clad, here wends his way : 
To memory dear, how sweet the scenes he 


brings— 
‘While on =. breeze his harp’s wild note he 


flings : 
Then, like some tender oriental flower, 
That droops its head beneath the vernal shower 
| -aerg 3 with loveliness to heaven allied— 
Mark the meek beauties os’ bride ! 
Mark her fine form—her eye o: vaniay tight— 
Her glowing charms flung radiant = the cnt 
To one lov’ PR pret her virgin soul she gave— 
Heard ye shriek ?—his life-blood stain’d the 
oe 


See through the shade a darkling visage loor—_—. 
Stern ao foe—the fierce and vengeful } 


He Wits his thresting arm, ho striker: his 


Then smiles trium t, for he had been blest.- 
the seems to cry ; 

steed, and thunders by. ©. 

! behold’ a beauteous shade— { 


Her tyrant’ 


Ah! see her shining in her white cimar, 
Lustrous tho’ pale, like pang ey early star, 
And was she murdered, by that Moslem crew, * 
The loveliest form that ever mortal knew? |: 
Now turn the gaze upon “‘ a dark-blue sea,” ©: 
Where yon black vessel sails so swift and free: 


2 
Coane the far-famed Corsair, bold and giles 


Ah! who remembers not that piereing eye— 
‘That frown that rais‘d rohcnan ly 


cry! 
But deep despair has sudden changed his brow, 
Wild is his a step is broken—slow—. 
Onward he comes, to join the mournful throng, 
And madly listens for Medora’s song. 
Medora Oh ! ! the spell that’s in that pres 
What Saint e’er burn’d with such dev 


be 9 gave one, could paint that angel 


But who can sing the crowds that swell the tide, 
The daring lover, or the blooming bride. 
All, all are favourites of the Sacred Nine, 
And give their poet’s name to endless time. 

And now the sun, slow sinking to his rest, 
Throws his retiring splendour on the west ; 
a still he lingers o'er fair Greece's isles, 

d rests Juxuriant 


Then bright! 
Over the enly lance, 


, to the utmost reach of ae see apd 
Patriots will wet his bed of death with tears. 
eee ea 
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